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BOSTON,  JANUARY,  1865. 

v-r?  .'.-'/No.  1. 

“The  Freedmen’s  Journal”  is  published 
monthly,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  New-England 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 

All  communications  for  or  relating  to  the 
“Journal”  should  be  addressed  to  Rev.  M.  G. 
Kimball,  8,  Studio  Building,  Boston ;  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer. 

Terms  per  annum,  $1.00  in  advance  ;  single 
copies,  10  cents. 


To  all  the  fbeedmen  and  their  fnends 
we  send  with  this,  the  first  number  of  our 
“Freedmbn’s  Journal,”  out  hearty  New- 
Year  greetings.  Those  who  already  know  the 
rapic^growth  of  the  enterprise  for  the  Freed- 
men  will  expect  of  us  no  apology  for  our  thus 
appearing ;  but  may  wonder  that  we  have  not 
long  since  made  known  in  some  fitting  way 
our  plans  and  our  work. 

The  objects  of ,  our  Journal  will  be  to  report 
the  efforts  of  this  Society  in  particular,  and  of 
similar  organizations  in  general  throughout 
the  country ;  to  present  information  of  the 
conditibn  and  progress  of  the  Freedmen  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  South;  and  to 
indicate  to  the  New-England  public  the  most 
appropriate  channel  through  which  to  pour 
their  charities  to  the  Freedmen.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  pursue  these  objects  in  a  catholic 
spirit ;  fraternizing  witli  all,  of  whatever  sect 
or  name,  who  are  willing  to  subordinate  private 
interests  and  party  objects  to  “  the  industrial, 
social,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Freedmen.” 

Superintendents  of  negro  affiiirs  and  teachers 
of  Freedmen  are  requested  to  send  us  facts  of 
public  interest,  relating  to  the  needs  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  those  they  have  in  charge. 

We  send  a  package  of  this  number  of  the 
Journal  to  the  Secretary  of  each  of  our  Branch 
Societies,  and  shall  hope  to  receive  firom  them 
in  turn  a  goodly  list  of  subscribers,  in  season 
for  our  next  number,  which  will  be  issued  on 
the  1st  of  February. 


THE  NEW-ENGLAND  FBEEDMEN’S  AID 
SOCIETY. 

This  month  closes  the  third  year  of  the 
New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 
It  was  called  into  being  early  in  1862,  by  the 
sharp  cry.  of  misery  which  came  from  the 
Fort-Royal  Islands,  where  eight  thousand 
emancipated  negroes,  ready  to  perish,  seemed 
about  to  give  a  startling  proof  to  the  slave¬ 
holder’s  maxim  that  freedom  would  be  ruin  to 
the  slave.  An  almost  simultaneous  impulse 
led  to  the  formation  of  similar  societies  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  also.  Not  a  moment  of 
time  was  lost.  The  missionaries  of  the  soci¬ 
eties  flew  to  their  work  with  full  hands  and 
warm  hearts ;  they  fed  the  famished ;  they 
clothed  the  naked;  they  re-assured  the  de¬ 
sponding  and  the  dismayed.;  they  made  the 
disorderly  feel  the  presence  of  law,  still  strong, ' 
though  now  just  and  humane.  The  danger  to 
life  and  order  over,  they  set  about  their  greater 
work  of  regenerating  the  population  they  had 
preserved;  re-organizing  labor  on  equitable 
principles ;  opening  schools ;  training  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  habits  of  self-reliance^  honesty,  decency, 
and  other  civilized  ways.  The  result  is  now 
generally  known,  and  may  stand  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  Freedmen’s  societies  aim  to 
accomplish.  The  negroes  of  Port  Royal,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  and  not  even  enemies  will 
deny,  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  comfort,  in  manners  and  morals. 
They  are  self-supporting;  they  are  prosper¬ 
ous  ;  they  .are  valuable  producers ;  they  are 
profitable  customers ;  and  one  out  of  three  of  the 
whole  population  has  received  more  or  less  in¬ 
struction  in  the  schools. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  three  years,  the 
field  of  the  operations  of  the  Freedmen’s  Soci¬ 
eties  has  continually  widened,  and  it  is  now  o 
immense  extent.  The  thousands  who  were 
the  objects  of  relief  and  the  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  have  swelled  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  the  number  of  the  liberated  slaves, 
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nearly  all  the  vast  region  controlled"  'by  ;oUr! 
arms ;  and  all  but  the  most  recently  itecovcred 
territory  is  more  or  less  occupied.  But, 
though  the  number  of  Aid  Societies  is  now 
great,  and  some  of  them  are  liberally  supplied 
with  money,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  Freedmen  are,  as 
yet,  effectually  reached.  The  relief  merely  of 
physical  suffering  of  the  acuter  kind  requires 
a  large  and  continual  outlay;  for  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  flow  of  slaves  into  the 
area  of  freedom  is  perpetual,  and  that  they  in¬ 
variably  come  in  the  last  stage  of  destitution. 
But  this  sort  of  relief  is  but  an  incident  of  the 
proper  work,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  fitting 
of  the  emancipated  slave  to  live  and  make 
progress  in  the  condition  of  freedom,  a  process 
much  slower  and  more  expensive  than  cloth¬ 
ing  his  nakedness  and  giving  him  a  few 
meals. 

The  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society 
stands  ready  to  answer  any  call,  either  for  phys¬ 
ical  relief,  or  for  teachers,  or  for  any  other  legit¬ 
imate  service  in  behalf  of  the  southern  slaves. 
At  present,  it  is  laboring  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  but  it  is  prepared  to  go  anywhere 
where  it  can  be  most  useful.  With  pride  can 
It  point  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers 
whom  it  has  hitherto  sent  out ;  who,  for  abili¬ 
ties,  energy,  discretion,  zeal,  and  every  desira¬ 
ble  point  of  character,  are  acknowledged,  on 
all  hands,  to  have  had  no  superiors,  if  they 
have  had  their  equals.  Experience  has  deci¬ 
sively  shown  (what  is  obvious  enough  before¬ 
hand  )  that  a  peculiar  combination  of  qualities 
is  necessary  to  make  a  good  civilizer;  and, 
accordingly,  no  teacher  is  sent  out  by  this  so¬ 
ciety  who  has  not  satisfied  a  critical  and  con¬ 
scientious  committee  with  respect  to  his  fitness. 
The  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Society’s 
teachers  is  evidence  of  the  care  with  which 
they  have  been  selected. 

For  three  years  the  New-England  Society 
has  pursued  its  way  without  much  advertise¬ 
ment  of  its  operations.  We  now  see  reason 
to  regret  that  we  did  not  long  ago  give  them 
thel»'"*^-‘  i.  The  proportions  of  the 

■  1  ■  e  are  engaged  are  so 

v;  ,  •  ,'ie  co-operation  of  the 

■  •  iL  .  3.  Economy  and  effi- 
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"wisdom,;  J  And 'the  dliMBfisbed  sympathy  of 
■  tnbutArids*  very,  remote  '.from  the  head,  —  but 
in  several.  It  is  both  natural  and  beneficial 
that  the  New-England  States  should  work 
together ;  and  we  hope  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  advantages  of  our  system,  by  which  we 
seek  to  combine  all  the  New-England  towns 
in  one  organization,  in  which  each  shall  still 
have  a  distinct  part,  and  each  be  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  regular  account  of  the  service  per¬ 
formed  by  its  own  accepted  agents. 


BBANCH  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  called  our  Society  the  New-Eno- 
LAND  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.  We  hope 
to  justify  our  title  by  organizing  the  interest 
of  New  England  in  this  people,  into  a  society 
which  shall  combine  unity  of  action  with  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  and  local  interest.  As  Boston 
is  the  centre  of  the  network  of  railroads  which 
covers  New-England  territory,  so  we  trust 
that  an  invisible  cord  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
help  will  run  parallel  to  every  iron  line,  and 
carry  its  more  precious  freight  to  and  fro  to  all 
parts  of  the  land. 

We  believe  that  a  vast  number  of  people  are 
all  ready  for  the  work,  —  thankful  for  an 
answer  to  the  question,  what  can  we  do  for 
the  freedmen? 

About  a  year  ago  it  was  projMjsed  that  aux¬ 
iliary  societies  should  be  formed  in  the  various 
towns  and  counties,  which  should  each  sup¬ 
port  a  teacher  and  contribute  other  supplies  to 
the  work.  Roxbury  led  off  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  A  society  was  there  formed,  and  contri¬ 
butions  asked  to  support  a  Norfolk -County 
teacher ;  but,  instead  of  the  whole  county  sup¬ 
porting  one  teacher,  Roxbury  alone,  supports 
three.  West  Roxbury  preferred  an  independent 
existence,  and  adopted  Miss  Perkins  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  Brookline  has  two  teachers ;  and  Dor¬ 
chester,  which  is  yet  our  banner -town,  has 
had  six  teachers  on  her  list,  though  two  have 
now  returned.  So  much  for  Norfolk  County. 
Other  towns  and  cities  have  rapidly  followed 
this  example.  Twenty -one  societies  have 
adopted  teachers,  and  many  more  are  in  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  organization.  When  a  society  is 
organized  by  the  choice  of  oflicers,  and  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  necessary  sum  for  the  support  of  a 
teacher,  —  three  hundred  dollars,  —  this  feet 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  published 
in  tliis  journal.  When  ready  to  receive  a 
!  teacher,  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers’  Com- 
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mittee  will  confer  with  them,  and  assist  in 
making  a  satisfactory  choice.  The  i^com- 
mendation  from  a  branch  society  will  have 
great  weight  in  appointing  a  teacher ;  but  it 
is  necessary  that  the  Teachers’  Committee 
should  have  the  final  decision  in  the  selection 
of  all  teachers  for  the  work.  Societies  as 
often  choose  to  accept  one  already  in  the  field 
as  to  nominate  a  candidate.  It  is  then  the  duty 
of  the  adopted  teacher  to  correspond  with  the 
branch  Society,  which  assumes  her  support, 
giving  them  all  the  interesting  information  in 
her  power;  and  they,  in  turn,  are  usually 
happy  to  supply  any  incidental  wants  of  cloth¬ 
ing  or  other  necessaries  which  are  needed  for 
the  people  under  her  care.  In  this  way,  every 
society  feels  a  special,  as  well  as  a  general  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work,  and  the  expense  of  agents 
is  saved,  since  each  town  does  the  work  of 
collecting  funds  for  itself.  It  is  hoped  that 
every  teacher  will  be  thus  supported;  while 
other  funds  collected  will  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  managing  the  Society,  of  clothing 
not  furnished  by  the  branches,  of  books  and 
other  things  needful  for  carrying  on  the 
work  thoroughly. 

New  England  can  furnish  teachers  enough 
—  men  and  women  with  minds  trained  in  her 
own  common  schools,  and  hearts  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  to  repair  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
colored  race  for  a  century  —  to  make  another 
New  England  of  the  whole  Soutli ;  and,  God 
helping,  we  will  not  pause  in  our  work  \mtil 
the  free-school  system  which  Gen.  Cutler  has 
already  commenced  in  Eastern  Virginia,  has 
been  established  from  Maryland  to  Florida, 
and  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  —  once 
black  with  slavery  and  ignorance,  now  fiaming 
with  war. 

The  following  table  shows  what  towns  al¬ 
ready  have  full  organizations  and  teachers  at 
work :  — 

Roxburt,  1863. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell. 

Teachers,  Lucy  Chase,  Norfolk. 

Esther  C.  Warren,  Newbem. 

Arthur  Sumner,  St.  Helena  Island. 

*  W.  Roxburt,  1863. 

President,  Mrs.  George  R.  Russell. 

Secretary,  Miss  Emily  Greene. 

Teacher,  Frances  W.  Perkins,  Washington. 

Chicopee,  1864. 

President,  Mrs.  John  Wells. 

Secretary,  Miss  Sarah  Stackpole. 

Teacher,  Bessy  L.  Canedy. 


West  Newton. 

President,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Newell. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Edward  Hinckley. 

Teacher,  Sarah  M.  Pearson,  Newbern. 

Woburn,  1864. 

President,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Carter. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Pippy. 

Teacher,  Anne  C.  G.  Cauedy. 

Dorchester. 

(barnabd  fbbedmkm’s  aid  socutt.) 
President,  Daniel  Denny. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Wm.  Po^e. 

Teachers,  Virginia  Lawton,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  Pillsbury,  Hilton  Head. 

Sarah  Clark,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Helen  M.  Ireson,  Newbem. 

M.  G.  Kimball,  Newbern,  returned. 

Brookline,  1864. 

President,  Rev.  William  Samson. 

Secretary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wellman. 

Teachers,  Ann  P.  Merriam,  Newbem. 

J.  S.  Banfield,  Alexandria. 

Boston  Youno  Ladies,  1864. 
Present,  Miss  Annette  Rogers. 

Secretary,  Miss  Lilian  Clark. 

Teacher,  Louise  Fisher,  Norfolk. 

Greenfield  and  Deerfield,  1864. 
President,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Fogg. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  James  K.  Hosmer. 

Teacher,  Sarah  J.  Barnard,  Beaufort,  died. 

Augusta,  Me.,  1864. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Judd. 

Teacher,  Harriet  R.  Smit^,  Norfolk. 

Northampton,  1864. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cochrane. 

Teacher,  E.  P.  Breck,  Mitchell,  S.C. 

Beverly,  1864. 

President,  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Herrick. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  Choate. 

Teacher,  Margaret  R.  Smith,  Newbern. 

Somerville. 

Teacher,  Sarah  E.  Foster,  Norfolk. 

Leicester. 

Teacher,  Sarah  E.  Chase,  Norfolk. 

Grafton. 

Teacher,  Mary  C.  Fletcher,  Norfolk. 

Hingham. 

Teacher,  Anna  Gardner,  Newbem. 

Hopedale. 

Present  E.  D.  Draper. 

Secretary,  Jerome  Wilmarth. 

Teacher,  Sarah  P.  Lillie,  Mitchell. 
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Whitnkt  Family,  1664. 

Teacher,  Elizabeth  H.  Botume,  South  Carolifia. 

Old  Cambridge,  1864. 

President,  Miss  Maria  Bowen. 

Secretary,  iliss  Sarah  Ropes. 

Teacher,  Harriet  Carter,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mayhew.  Society  in  Boston. 
President,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Loring. 

Secretary,  Miss  Horatia  Ware. 

Teacher,  Esther  H.  Hawkes,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Plymouth. 

President,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall. 

Secreta7-y,  Miss  Mary  E.  Kendall. 

Teacher,  Martha  H.  Chase,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Haverhill,  1864. 

President,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Howe. 

Teacher,  Angelina  Ball,  Norfolk. 

Other  towns,  Waltham,  Fitchburg,  Billerica, 
Malden,  Leominster,  Ilockport,  Georgetown, 
Amesbury,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Natick,  Ilopkinton, 
Marlboro’,  Medford,  North  Danvers,  South 
Danvers,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  BoltOL,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Portsmouth,  Lynn,  Salem,  Gloucester, 
Sturbridge,  West  Brookfield,  Milford  and 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Portland,  Me.,  East  Boston, 
Chelsea,  and  Newburyport,  have  commenced 
their  work,  but  have  not  yet  chosen  a  teacher. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  TEACHERS. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  Dee.  2, 1864. 

Our  school  was  commenced  on  the  14th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  sixty  were  present  the  first  forenoon. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  gradually  increased ; 
and  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  ten  names 
on  the  list,  with  an  average  .Attendance  of  about 
eighty. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  pupils  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  is  explained' by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  colored  children  above  this 
age  are  either  employed  in  attending  to  home 
duties,  or  are  hired  out  in  order  that  the  burden 
of  the  parents  may  be  lightened. 

We  do  not  have  as  many  scholars  as  I  antici¬ 
pated.  I  expected  the  school  would  be  full  to 
overflowing,  as  it  was  when  Miss  Jacobs  and  Miss 
Lawton  were  conducting  it.  Since  that  time, 
however,  several  tuition  schools  have  been  opened 
by  colored  teachers;  and  to  these  and  some  of 
the  free  schools,  many  of  the  “  Grantville  ”  chil¬ 
dren,  who  used  to  attend  our  free  schools,  have 
been  sent  by  their  parents  during  our  very  long 
vacation.  When  the  time  for  which  payment  has 
been  made  shall  expire,  many  of  these  scholars 
will  come  flocking  back  to  their  former  school. 


On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  our 
school  does  not  number  as  many  as  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  with  seats  and  instruction.  For  now 
there  is  sufficient  time  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
conduct  of  the  scholars;  to  try  to  influence  them 
to  dislike  and  avoid  what  is  improper  and  wrong 
in  behavior,  and  to  love  and  pursue  that  course 
which  is  proper  and  right ;  and,  lastly,  to  enforce, 
kindly  but  firmly,  the  rules  necessary  to  establish 
a  quiet,  studious,  and  punctual  school,  —  time  to 
attend  to  these  essential  matters  without  being 
compelled  to  infringe  upon  the  time  required  for 
properly  hearing  the  recitations. 

There  are  some  inveterate  practices  among  the 
scholars  in  the  schoolroom  that  are  quite  annoy¬ 
ing:  such  as  studying  aloud,  and  communicating 
with  near  neighbors  on  any  trifling  matter  in  a 
'  noisy  way.  But  I  am  hopeful  of  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  these  and  other  unpleasant  features  in 
the  scholar’s  conduct  to  an  end.  Already  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  these  respects  since  we 
opened  the  school.  I  am  pleased  to  report,  too, 
that  the  pupils  are  daily  becoming  more  interested 
in  their  studies;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
their  progress  is  quite  encouraging.  We  conduct 
the  school  in  every  respect,  so  far  as  possible,  on 
the  New-England  plan:  i.e.,  just  as  schools  are 
managed  at  my  home.  We  teach  three  hours  in 
A.  M.,  and  as  long  as  we  can  see  in  p.  m.  Satur¬ 
day  we  take  as  our  holiday.  I  have  received  a 
generous  donation  of  books  from  the  Brookline 
Society.  J.  S.  Banfield. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  November,  1864. 

At  the  Ropewalk,  I  found  one  family  who  had 
just  escaped  from  slavery.  I  use  the  mother’s 
own  language:  “  My  title  is  Mary  Pope;  my  old 
man  is  named  Joe  Dardin.  My  master,  whose 
name  is  Amos  Pope,  sold  Joe  to  Richmond  ’cause 
he  would  come  to  see  me.  He  was  done  took 
away  from  me  three  years  ago.  Ole  Massa,  when 
we  last  heard  from  him,  was  near  Richmond.  I 
escaped  from  South  Hampton,  Old  Virginia.  My 
Massa  done  sold  most  all  of  we  ’fore  dis  yere  war 
broke.  He  only  had  ten  dis  last  year.  Some  six 
weeks  ago  one  ob  dem  ran  away.  Missus  told 
me  we  had  better  all  go  to  the  mean  Yankees;  if 
she  did  not  get  rid  of  us,  they  would  come  and 
kill  them  all.  Missus  was  very  kind  to  us  till 
after  the  war,  when  Massa  went  away.  Den 
’pears  like  she  could  not  work  us  hard  enough. 
/  knowed  something  was  up.  She  used  to  make 
us  spin  all  day,  and  far  into  the  night.  She  was  a 
mighty  weaver  herself,  and  ’pears  like  she  wanted 
to  done  get  all  de  cloth  she  could;  Ebery  little 
while  Missus  tell  me  I  better  go  to  de  Yankees; 
dey’d  work  me  harder  than  she  eber  did,  and  I’d 
starve  at  that.  Pse  alius  used  to  minding  Missus, 
I  so  ob  course  I  did  dis  yer  time.  So,  two  weeks 
I  ago  to-day,  at  nine  o’clock,  I  puts  up  a  few  tings 
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in  a  bundle,  woke  up  my  chillers,  Rachel  16, 
Betsy  12,  Albert  7,  Amos  6  years.  There  were 
six  others  started  with  us.  We  feared  Missus 
was  going  to  send  us  to  Richmond.  We  took 
from  ole  Missus’  storeroom  a  few  chickens,  some 
fresh  meat,  and  cornmeal.  I  raised  it  myself. 
Missus,  so  ’pears  like  when  I’se  going  on  a  long 
journey,  might  neber  come  back  no  more  to  see 
old  Missus,  I  ought  to  hab  something  for  my  poor 
children  to  eat  on  the  way.” 

This  poor  woman,  as  she  gave  me  this  story, 
was  just  able  to  sit  up  in  bed.  She  came  the  day 
before.  They  had  travelled  four  days.  Her  feet 
were  so  sore  and  swollen  that  she  could  not  step. 
I  had  heard  such  cases  before ;  but  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  so  hard  a  case.  She, 
with  one  of  the  children,  were  in  bed ;  their  feet 
done  up  in  plantain  leaves.  She  said  she  did  not 
mind  her  feet;  her  heart  was  light;  she  was  free. 
When  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  have  her 
children  taught  to  read,  “Oh  yes,  honey;  but 
’pears  like  I’se  getting  too  many  good  things.  De 
bressed  Lord  am  good.”  The  first  night  of  their 
journey  they  got  a  colored  man  to  put  them  across 
the  Nataway  River;  Wednesday  they  crossed 
Black  water;  that  day  they  walked  thirty  miles. 
They  met  with  a  rebel  by  the  name  of  Jones, 
who  drove  them  back  four  miles  to  Providence 
meeting-house;  she  says  they  ran  all  the  way. 
Jones  himself  was  on  horseback;  whenever  they 
halted  he  aimed  his  revolver  at  them.  This  man 
lived  near  this  station.  That  night  one  of  his 
children  died;  he  did  not  keep  such  strict 
watch  over  them;  they  again  escaped,  and 
turned  their  faces  towards  Suffolk.  When  near 
our  lines,  some  of  our  g<  1  boys  spied  them,  and 
went  out  to  meet  them.  She  says  “  she  felt  per¬ 
fectly  safe  when  she  saw  our  soldiers.  She  knew 
they  were  sent  from  God,  as  their  deliverer.  She 
could  not  help  singing  ‘  Glory,  Glory !  ’  ”  She 
says  when  her  feet  get  well,  if  she  can  find  any 
thing  to  do,  she  can  take  care  of  herself.  Her 
oldest  ones  can  spin  and  knit.  They  are  bright 
children ;  I  have  two  of  them  in  ray  school ;  they 
will  soon  go  on  to  a  farm.  s.  e.  foster. 


Norfolk,  Not.  5, 1864  (18,  Brown  Street). 

On  the  26th  of  October,  I  resumed  my  labors 
in  this  “contraband  department,”  and  now  our 
entire  “corps”  of  teachers  are  at  work.  Oud 
“  districts  ”  have  been  visited,  and  the  schools 
esMblished:  so  our  little  sable  friends  i'  'e  again 
journeying  up  the  “  hill  of  knowledge,”  which  is 
to  many  the  “  hill  difficulty,”  though  they  pro¬ 
gress  quite  as  rapidly  as  our  white  boys  aud  girls. 
The  Boston  Commission  have  sent  us  some  very 
pleasant  young  ladies,  who  add  to  the  social 
element  of  our  family,  and  who  take  hold  of 
the  missionary  and  educating  work  with  interest 
and  tact.  It  takes  about  six  months  to  become 


thoroughly  acclimated  in  this  “  contraband  teach¬ 
ing  and  visiting,  among  the  freed  people  of  so 
large  a  community  as  we  find  in  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion.” 

Upoir  asking  one  of  my  scholars  if  she  didn’t 
hope  Mr.  Lincoln  would  live  “  four  ”  years  longer, 
she  said,  “  Oh,  I  hope  he  will  live  for  ever !”  The 
old  aunties  and  uncles  say,  that,  “  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  they  could  not  do  any  thing  but  pray." 
Verily  these  people  have  great  confidence  in  the 
“  sword  of  the  spirit.”  H.  b.  smith. 


Washikoton,  D.  C.,  Oct  21, 1864. 

Again  the  pressing  wants  of  the  Freedmen 
compel  me  to  write  you  for  aid.  Can  twenty-five 
or  more  dollars  be  sent,  to  furnish  food  for  the 
sick,  hungry  people,  so  many  of  whom  come  to 
my  notice  every  week  and  day  ?  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  has  voted  $100, 
to  be  expended  by  Miss  Heacock,  and  we  have 
both  spent  from  that  fund  for  two  weeks  past.  It 
is  agreeable  to  know  that  this  society  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  behind  the  New-£ngland  society  in 
liberality. 

If  possible,  please  send  twenty  or  thirty  slates, 
for  the  use  of  convalescents  in  the  Contraband 
Hospital.  In  going  through  the  wards  one  day, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  slates  would  be  a  means  of 
amusement  and  improvement;  and,  on  my  sug¬ 
gesting  my  plan  to  the  Surgeon,  he  approved  of 
it  heartily.  I  have  distributed  some  of  Wilson’s 
Primers  to  adults  wishing  to  study  at  their  homes. 
One  old  woman,  minus  one  arm,  has  shown  her¬ 
self  quite  a  good  teacher  of  her  adult  son  and 
daughter,  both  of  whom  I  furnished  with  primers. 
They  have  nearly  mastered  their  primers,  and 
need  first  readers.  I  believe  I  have  been  even 
more  busily  occupied  this  week  than  during  any 
previous  week.  In  my  visits  I  have  found  many 
wants  to  supply,  much  advice  to  give,  and  many 
modes  of  aiding  the  people.  H.  carter. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  Dec.  6, 1864. 

My  school,  to  which  I  am  already  attached, 
numbers  fifty  names.  A  band  of  bright  beings, 
with  occasionally  a  stupid  one,  greet  me  day 
by  day,  and  most  of  them  are  very  desirous  to 
advance  in  their  books.  The  most  severe  pun¬ 
ishment  one  could  infiict  upon  an  ofieuder  is  to 
refuse  to  hear  his  lesson. 

I  only  wish  our  Northern  friends,  who  have  so 
strong  a  prejudice  against  this  oppressed  race, 
could  see  for  themselves  how  great  progress  they 
make,  and  how  they  appreciate  what  we  do  for 
them;  then,  1  believe,  their  prejudice  would  van¬ 
ish,  and  their  blindness  be  removed.  The  night- 
school  is  particularly  interesting.  One  lady  visit¬ 
ing  U  one  evening  came  to  me  and  exclaimed, 
“  What  a  triumph !  ” 
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It  is  certainly  a  grand  sight  to  view  four  or  five 
hundred  adults  eagerly  listening  to  their  several 
teachers  (for  they  are  divided  into  classes,  and 
graded),  or  intently  studying  their  lesson,  —  and 
we  see  it  every  evening. 

When  I  left  the  North  for  this  work,  I  expected 
to  enjoy  it;  but  I  had  no  idea  how  truly  happy  I 
should  be  all  the  time.  I  feel  that  I  am  meeting 
with  good  success,  and  that  those  whose  good  I 
am  seeking  reward  me  with  a  thankful  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Words  from  these  are  especially  grateful. 

You  would  have  been  amused  at  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  the  colored  people  here  welcomed 
the  news  of  “  Abraham  Linkum's  ”  election. 
One  old  woman  said  she  “  could  hardly  eat  or 
sleep,  but  prayed  that  he  might  be  President.” 

I  am  delighted  to  find  the  class,  as  a  general 
thing,  so  desirous  of  becoming  independent 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  At  one  of 
their  religious  meetings,  Mr.  Brown,  the  pastor, 
remarked  that  God  had  freed  them;  that  the 
Northern  people  had  assisted  in  every  possible 
way  to  aid;  and  that  now  they  must  act  for  them¬ 
selves. 

I  think  you  have  no  idea  how  much  they  con¬ 
tribute,  from  their  scanty  earnings,  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  care  also  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  To  bb  sure  they  are  not  loonders;  but 
I  have  decided  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
instructed,  and  are  wonderfully  docile  and  benev¬ 
olent. 

I  might  write  a  lengthy  letter;  but  time  is 
limited  to-day.  One  important  item  I  must 
speak  of.  An  “industrial  school”  has  been 
opened  by  an  active,  benevolent  lady  from  the 
North,  which  will  do  great  good.  Not  only  will 
its  instructors  teach  sewing  and  its  accompani¬ 
ments,  but  will  also  teach  these  mothers  and 
wives  how  to  live  good  lives,  and  how  to  make  a 
happy,  social,  virtuous  home. 

I  believe  the  teaching  of  the  freed  people  here 
has  been  a  success. 

Think  of  us,  and  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  much  good  in  this  harvest- 
field.  Mary  C.  Fletcher. 


Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  22, 1864. 

'  I  commenced  my  labors  three  weeks  ago, — 
have  a  school  of  about  fifty  scholars,  in  a  real 
school-house,  a  building  much  more  commodious 
and  comfortable  than  I  had  anticipated.  There 
are  four  schools  in  one  building;  and  we  labor 
iinder  some  disadvantage  in  being  so  closely  con¬ 
nected;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  mentioned.  The 
first  day,  upon  entering  school,  I  found  my  schol¬ 
ars  wild  and  turbulent ;  they  seemed  to  have  but 
little  idea  of  what  was  expected  of  them  in  school ; 
were  perfectly  restless,  and  free  to  sing,  talk,  or 
whistle,  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment  dictated ; 
but  they  had  bright,  happy  faces;  and  if  they  did 


make  themselves  a  little  too  free,  they  certainly 
did  not  look  dull.  I  have  a  class  of  twenty  little 
boys  and  girls,  just  learning  their  letters,  coming 
to  school  for  the  first  time;  and  some  of  them  are 
so  full  of  fun  and  frolic  that  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  sit  still  long  at  a  time,  so  I  take  pity  on  them, 
and  let  them  go  before  school  is  dismissed.  I 
have  now  got  my  scholars  nicely  arranged  in 
classes,  learned  their  names  and  faces,  and  begun 
to  visit  them  in  their  homes ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  happy  I  am  in  my  work;  my  school  seems 
to  me  like  a  little  village  school  at  home,  and  the 
time  passes  very  quickly  in  it. 

We  have  also  an  evening  school;  and,  when  I 
am  seated  in  the  midst  of  my  class,  it  seems  as  if 
the  old  days  at  Camp  Stanton  had  returned,  so 
respectful  are  the  men,  and  so  interested  in  their 
books.  Angelina  Ball. 


__  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  20, 1864. 

To  my  great  delight  and  surprise  the  scholars 
had  forgotten  nothing  of  what  they  learned.  I 
fancied  that  six  weeks  of  entire  separation  from 
anything  like  school,  would  have  put  all  they 
knew  out  of  their  heads,  or,  at  least,  spread  a 
thick  coating  of  forgetfulness  over  it;  but  I  was 
greatly  mistaken.  They  came  back  prepared  to 
begin  again  exactly  where  they  had  left  off,  and 
with  new  iuterest  and  pleasure. 

Frances  W.  Perkins. 

Newbern,  N  C. 

I  shall  commence  my  school  next  Monday,  and 
hope  to  enjoy  my  work  as  I  did  last  season.  My 
scholars,  many  of  them,  are  very  destitute,  and  I 
wish  to  clothe  them  if  possible  before  cold  weather 
comes,  —  as  it  is  fast  approaching,  I  fear  a  great 
many  will  suffer,  ere  we  can  get  supplies  for  them. 
Do  hurry  them  on,  as  I  have  given  away  some  of 
my  own  already  and  can  hardly  spare  them. 

The  scholars  are  very  anxious  for  school  to 
commence.  The  cry  now  is,  “  When  are  you 
going  to  put  up  school  ?  ”  They  are  all  alive  to 
their  educational  interests  —  their  earnestness  to 
get  knowledge  is  beyond  measure. 

Esther  C.  Warren. 

Norfolk,  Nov.  5, 1864. 

I  have  deferred  writing  from  day  to  day,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  schools. 
We  found  them  in  some  confusion,  owing  to  a 
mistake  in  the  division  of  the  districts.  The  week 
after  our  arrival  was  spent  in  collecting  pupils 
and  organizing,  and  now  we  hope  to  go  on  regu¬ 
larly’-. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  districts;  there 
are  ten  teachers  for  each  district.  Four  of  our 
teachers  are  in  the  same  district  with  six  of  the 
mission  teachers.  We  are,  of  course,  frequently 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  we  act  quite 
harmoniously  together. 
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We  feel  very  impatient  to  have  the  evening 
school  opened.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  of  our  work  here.  We  hope  to  begin 
next  week. 

We  shall  have  to  avail  ourselves  of  your  kind 
offer  to  supply  us  with  books,  and  to  ask  for  a 
large  number. 

Please  do  not  send  us  composition  slates.  They 
are  of  no  use,  except  as  playthings. 

We  sell  all  the  books  for  a  small  price. 

E.  B.  Haven. 


Alexandria,  Dec.  12, 1864. 

We  have  been  teaching  four  weeks  to-day, 
having  opened  school  the  14th  of  November. 

Owing  to  the  very  long  vacation  of  three 
months,  our  scholars  have  become  very  much 
scattered,  and  our  number  is  greatly  diminished. 
At  present  we  have  a  hundred  and  thirty  names 
enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-five. 
The  scholars  evince  the  same  eagerness  and 
anxiety  to  learn,  and  the  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  some  is  truly  astonishing. 

Since  our  school-house  has  been  plastered  it 
presents  a  different  aspect  to  the  “  rude,  airy  ” 
structure  of  last  winter;  it  is  now  very  comfortable 
and  quite  inviting.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in 
saying  we  have  the  best  school-room  in  this  city 
for  colored  children. 

.  .  .  The  condition  of  the  people  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  I  first  came  to  this  city,  as  evinced 
in  the  comfortable  appearance  of  their  children ; 
the  majority  come  with  their  clothes  whole  and 
clean,  and  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance. 
The  people  feel  a  pride  in  being  independent  of 
the  Government;  consequently  there  are  but  few 
dependants,  each  one  supporting  his  own  family. 

The  people  still  follow  our  troops  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  On  Sunday,  the  4th  inst.,  sixty  came  in 
from  Sussex  County,  having  followed  our  cavalry 
from  that  place;  most  of  them  were  from  one 
plantation.  They  were  quite  destitute,  having 
nothing  but  what  they  stood  in ;  we  gave  them 
something  to  eat,  and  made  them  comfortable 
until  they  could  reach  their  destination. 

S.  V.  LA^VTON. 


Since  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
school  in  Mitchell  was  in  type,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  its  teachers,  from  which 
we  make  some  extracts,  showing  the  work  in 
which  they  are  actually  engaged. 

Mitchell,  Dec.  6. 1864. 

...  We  are  now  comfortably  settled  in  our 
home  at  Mitchelville.  Every  little  article  that  we 
brought  from  home,  however  trifling,  has  been  of 
use  in  our  housekeeping.  In  using  our  rations  w'e 
are  obliged  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity  to 
make  them  palatable;  we  have  made  a  good 


many  mistakes  in  cooking  them,  but  we  take  the 
advice  of  fnends,  and  we  think  this  month  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  better. 

Our  school  is  getting  along  nicely  now.  At 
first  we  were  almost  disheartened,  they  seemed  so 
wild  and  so  utterly  regardless  of  school  discipline; 
but  we  can  see  great  improvement  since  the  first 
opening;  and  I  don’t  think  I  am  too  ambitious 
when  I  venture  to  hope  that  ere  long  we  can  com¬ 
pare  our  schools  favorably  with  those  at  the  North, 
in  point  of  order  and  general  good  behavior. 
Seats  have  been  made  for  the  church,  since  open¬ 
ing  our  school,  and  two  window’s  have  been  put 
in ;  but  I  am  afraid,  from  the  daily  increase  of  our 
number,  we  shall  find  what  we  have  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  them.  This  morning  several  large  boys 
came  in  for  the  first  time.  They  don’t  know  their 
letters,  but  I  am  quite  pleased  with  their  faces : 
they  look  intelligent.  Many  of  the  children  need 
clothing  very  much. 

This  past  week  has  been  a  very  eventful  one. 
A  battle  only  twelve  miles  from  here  at  Boyd's 
Point  on  the  mainland!  We  could  hear  the  can¬ 
nonading  and  see  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fields 
during  the  engagement.  Two  of  the  regiments 
that  left  here  on  Tuesday  so  full  of  hope  and 
courage  suffered  severely,  and  on  Thursday  the 
wounded  were  brought  back  to  the  hospital  to  be 
cared  for.  We  visited  them  on  Saturday,  and 
were  glad  to  see  them  all  receiving  such  good  care 
and  attention.  On  Sunday  I  spent  the  day  at 
the  hospital,  and  wrote  letters  for  them,  wet  the 
wounds,  and  did  whatever  I  could  to  make  them 
comfortable.  Nearly  all  seemed  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  and  were  anxious  to  be  well  and  back  to 
their  regiment  again.  Sakah  P.  Lillie. 


Mitchell,  Dec.  6, 1864. 

We  commenced  on  the  A4th  of  November,  in 
Mr.  Anders’s  church,  with  neither  windows  nor 
seats,  but  three  doors,  which  we  left  open.  We 
had  thirty  scholars,  whom  we  seated  upon  boards 
placed  on  blocks.  From  their  bbhavior  in  the 
school  room  on  that  first  day,  I  should  have 
judged  that  I  was  in  some  heathen  land,  where 
they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  civilization,  instead  of  Christianized  America. 
fThey  had  no  idea  of  order,  but  seemed  perfectly 
I  wild;  would  talk  aloud,  laugh,  sing,  fight,  and  do 
'  all, sorts  of  things  but  the  right. . . .  There  seems 
to  be  nothing  malicious  about  them,  but  simply 
mischievousness.  We  have  now  about  eighty  scho¬ 
lars  on  our  list,  and  an  average  attendence  of  be¬ 
tween  forty  and  fifty  daily.  .  .  .  Having  never  been 
accustomed  to  apply  themselves  to  study,  they 
knew  no  other  way  of  learning  their  lessons  than 
by  studying  them  aloud,  which  would  necessarily 
make  considerable  noise.  By  simply  telling  them 
the  proper  way  of  studying,  and  how  the  white 
children  do  at  the  North,  that  habit  is  already 
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partially  remedied,  so  that  I  think,  in  process  of 
time,  our  school  of  poor  despised  Africans  can 
fairly  compete  with  the  same  number  of  white 
children  at  the  North,  in  point  of  discipline,  if 
not  of  intellect. 

W e  have  opened  an  evening  school  for  adults, 
which  we  can  only  hold  three  evenings  in  the 
week,  as  the  church  is  used  for  prayer-meetings 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  It  is  not  as  yet  very 
fully  attended ;  but  I  presume  it  will  increase  as 
they  acquire  confidence  in  us,  for  they  seem  to  be 
a  timid  people.  All  who  come  seem  very  desirous 
of  learning  to  read,  and  study  every  moment 
while  there. 

You  say  you  will  send  us  books  if  we  need 
them.  Many  of  our  scholars  are  without  books; 
and  say  they  have  no  money  to  buy  them.  Of 
course  those  who  are  without  books  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  idle  a  greater  part  of  the  time  in  school, 
and  cannot  progress  as  rapidly  as  they  otherwise 
would. 


The  following  letter  is  of  special  interest. 
Miss  Brown,  a  young  colored  woman,  labored, 
as  she  says,  two  years  alone  in  Georgetown. 
Hearing  of  her  labors,  the  Society  offered 
her  aid,  which  she  gladly  accepted ;  and  Miss 
Perkins  was  appointed  her  assistant.  Miss 
Perkins  is  from  Connecticut,  a  woman  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  mental  and  moral  powers.  The 
West-Koxbury  Society  pay  her  salary,  —  now 
double,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  living  in 
Washington,  —  and  find  great  delight  in  their 
intercourse  with  her.  The  school  at  George¬ 
town  was  broken  up  by  the  bitter  opposition 
of  the  secessionists  resident  there ;  and  the 
tw'o  ladles  removed  to  Washington,  where 
they  are  now  keeping  one  of  the  schools,  sup¬ 
ported,  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  by  the  taxes  raised  by  colored  people. 

Georgetown,  D.C.,  Oct.  30, 1864. 

Dear  Miss  Stevenson, — I  received  your 
note,  dated  22d  inst.  Permit  me  to  return  most 
sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness.  I  accept 
your  appointment  with  gratitude.  I  feel  very 
much  ashamed  when  I  remember  that  I  have 
not  written  to  thank  you  for  former  kindness. 
1  am  not  ungrateful;  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  express  the  gratitude  I  feel.  1  taught 
alone  in  Georgetown  for  two  years;  no  human 
being  aided  me.  1  felt  that  I  was  utterly  alone, 
aud  longed  for  words  of  encouragement;  I  did 
not  dream  of  assistance  in  my  work.  You  be¬ 
came  interested  in  my  labors,  and  sent  Miss 
Perkins  to  help  me.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
glad,  how  grateful  I  felt.  Perhaps  you  have 
struggled  alone,  month  after  month,  hoping  that 
you  were  doing  good ;  perhaps,  after  looking  for 


a  time,  you  received  aid ;  if  this  is  your  experi¬ 
ence,  you  know  something  of  the  joy  I  felt  at 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Perkins.  I  had  no  friend  in 
Georgetown ;  Miss  Perkins  came,  and  I  was  no 
longer  alone  and  friendless.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
you  for  two  other  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leighton. 

I  had  a  bare  school-room,  —  no  desks,  and  not 
half  as  many  books  as  I  needed.  Your  Society 
supplied  me  with  those  articles.  I  have  much  to 
thank  you  for. 

'  Perhaps  some  things  I  have  written  appear  to 
you  absurd;  but  I  could  not  help  telling  you  that 
you  have  done  more  for  me  than  you  are  perhaps 
aware  of.  It  may  be  that  I  have  spoken  too 
much  of  myself:  pardon  this,  I  pray. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness, 

I  am  yours  most  truly, 

Emma  V.  Brown. 

Norfolk,  Ta. 

The  $25  (for  stove)  came  duly,  and  was  very 
gratefully  received;  henceforth  w'e  can  bake  and 
brew.  Miss  Canedy  is  fairly  at  work,  with  a  will 
strong  enough  to  open  a  way. 

Our  sweet  Miss - is  just  now  on  her  bed, 

sick  with  malaria  fever.  A  Norfolk  physician 
says  it  is  fur  too  early  to  be  out  in  the  evening 
air. 

The  night-school  is  already  again  a  success. 
My  sister  and  I  will  commence  to-day  the  circuit 
of  the  farms,  to  see  what  backs  are  bared  to  the 
coming  winter. 

Still  roses  the  loveliest,  and  summer  airs  the 
sweetest,  are  our  own.  But  pinching  days  will 
come.  Yours  always, 

Lucr  Chase. 


Alezendria,  Nov.  3, 18G4 

My  dear  Miss  Stevenson,  —  I  know  you 
have  been  daily  expecting  a  letter  from  me,  as  it 
was  due  some  time  previous;  but  I  have  delayed 
writing,  from  time  to  time,  hoping  in  the  mean 
time  to  have  properly  opened  school.  But  we 
have  been  unavoidably  detained,  in  consequence 
of  the  time  used  in  plastering  the  school-room; 
and  I  have  been  ashamed  to  write  you  we  were 
not  earnestly  at  work.  The  room  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  dry  to  be  used,  but  we  expect  to 
commence  our  duties  in  earnest  on  Monday,  the 
14th  inst. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  been  teaching 
as  before  in  one  of  the  contraband  houses,  and 
shall  continue  until  school  is  properly  com¬ 
menced. 

The  children  are  equally  as  anxious  as  we  are, 
and  the  question  is  frequently  asked,  “  When 
will  school  open  ?  ”  I  met  one  of  the  girls  this 
week,  and  inquired  if  she  was  attending  school. 
She  answered,  “  No,  Miss;  we’s  waitin’  for  de  free 
school.”  S.  Virginia  Lawton. 
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GEN.  BUTLES’S  SCHOOLS  IN  EASTERN 
VIRGINIA. 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  had  been  held  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Negro  Affairs  in  Gen.  But¬ 
ler’s  Fourth  District,  which  resulted  in  an 
arrangement  that  this  Society  should  send  the 
needed  number  of  teachers  there,  and  raise 
$5000  to  build  school-houses  for  them.  Just 
at  that  point  the  following  notice  was  received 
by  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  requesting  him 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Boston  newspapers :  — 

Teachers  for  ThE  South.  —  Several  teach¬ 
ers,  principals  and  assistants,  male  and  female, 
are  needed  for  the  Government  schools  (white 
and  colored)  recently  established  in  the  District 
of  Eastern  Virginia  by  order  of  Major-Gen.  But¬ 
ler.  The  salary  of  male  teachers  is,  principals 
$60  a  month,  assistants  $45 ;  female  principals, 
$30,  assistants  $20.  Applications,  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations  with  accompanying  testimonials  should 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Education.  Preference  will  in  all  cases  be 
given  to  disabled  soldiers  and  soldiers’  widows 
and  wives,  if  suitably  qualified.  The  schools  will 
be  opened  Jan.  1,  1865.  Those  wishing  situations 
should  address  Charles  A.  Raymond,  Chaplain 
U.S.A.,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Education, 
District  East  Virginia,  Chesapeake  Hospital,  For¬ 
tress  Monroe,  Va. 

Supposing  East  Virginia  to  mean  the  coun¬ 
ties  Accomac  and  Northampton  merely,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Chaplain  Raymond,  stating 
that  what  had  been  planned  must  now  be  set 
aside,  in  deference  to  Gen.  Butler’s  new  ar¬ 
rangement  for  that  Fourth  District;  but  the 
Society  would  gladly  lend  its  services  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  wounded  applicants,  their  wives  or 
widows,  for  teachers. 

This  answer  shows  that  East  Virginia  was 
used  in  a  larger  sense  than  as  merely  the 
Fourth  District;  and  that  we  can  still  send 
the  teachers  there,  for  whose  work  we  shall 
need  school-houses,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$5000. 

We  subjoin  this  letter  in  order  to  show  Gen. 
Butler’s  admirable  plan  for  the  education  of 
all  children  in  his  department:  — 

OmCB  OP  SUPBRIKTENDENT  OP  POBLIO  EDUCATION, 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  Dec.  17, 1864. 

Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson,  Secretary,  &c. 

Madame,  —  Yours  of  the  8th  inst  was  received 
this  evening. 

I  think  you  have  written  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  of  Gen.  Butler’s  order  concern¬ 
ing  the  schools  of  this  district.  / 

1  do  not  consider  that  that  order  is  designed  to 


affect  the  colored  schools  as  at  present  established, 
nor  to  place  them  under  my  Superintendence.  It  . 
has  reference  to  the  establishment  of  white  schools 
in  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  near  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  to  all  others,  white  and  colored,  which  may  be 
hereafter  established  as  government  schools.  Indeed 
thus  much  is  distinctly  specified  in  the  order. 

Were  the  design  such  as  you  suppose,  I  should 
however  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  very  gener¬ 
ous  proposal ;  for  I  have  occasion  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  superior  character  and  noble  spirit 
of  many  of  the  teachers  sent  out  under  your  au¬ 
spices. 

So  far  as  I  understand  Gen.  Butler’s  wishes 
concerning  the  education  of  the  Freedmen’s  chil¬ 
dren,  he  wishes  to  give  greater  facilities  for  their 
education;  and  above  all  to  have  their  schools 
established  upon  a  permanent  basis;  something 
which  will  be  enduring  after  the  present  war  shall 
have  ended.  To  meet  his  wishes  in  this  respect 
something  has  been  done  in  perfecting  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  system  of  schools,  and  looking 
directly  to  the  furnishing  of  school-houses  adapted 
to  their  numbers,  and  to  the  convenient  teaching 
of  such  large  masses  of  pupils.  We  are  just  now 
completing  a  kind  of  model  building  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  which  will  accommodate  upon  one  floor 
seven  hundred  children;  and  have  all  at  the  same 
time  under  the  view  and  voice  of  the  Superinten¬ 
dent.  The  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  systema¬ 
tize  the  mutual  and  monitorial  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  all  the  colored  schools  have  been 
obliged,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  adopt ;  and 
the  school-room  has  been  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  this  system.  This  building  has  cost 
about  $8000 ;  and  is  by  far  the  finest  thing  of  the 
kind  constructed.  This  is  the  only  colored  school 
under  my  direction ;  and  in  this  are  employed  only 
disabled  soldiers  as  teachers  (with  one  Superin¬ 
tendent,  a  congregational  clergyman  from  New 
England) ;  and  of  these  but  five  are  necessar}'  for 
the  seven  hundred  pupils.  So  much  is  gained  by 
the  superior  adaptedness  of  the  new  building. 

This  school  will  be  opened  in  about  two  weeks 
with  five  hundred  pupils,  all  of  whom,  thanks  to 
the  labors  of  the  missionarj'  teachers,  can  read. 
One  hundred  of  these  are  prepared  to  be  monitors 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers.  In  the 
mean  time  a  census  of  the  colored  population 
around  us  has  shown,  that  there  are,  besides  these 
five  hundred  who  have  been  taught,  a  much  larger 
number  who  have  never  been  to  school  at  all. 
These  will  remain  under  the  care  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  teachers,  and  will  tax  their  greatest  energies. 
Beyond  us  are  other  fields  unoccupied,  in  part, 
and  needing  more  missionaries;  and  from  these 
will  be  gathered  in  time,  additional  pupils,  par¬ 
tially  taught,  into  the  Government  schools.  As 
the  missionary  schools  are  thus  relieved,  their 
teachers  can  still  push  on  in  their  appropriate 
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work,  prepariug  the  way  and  cultivating  the  fields 
with  new  success,  and  in  the  aggressive,  true, 
missionary  spirit. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  General’s  plan  that  when  the 
pupils  shall  have  passed  through  the  present 
school,  the  government  will  establish  an  interme¬ 
diate  school,  with  an  appropriate  school-house, 
to  be  succeeded  again  by  a  High  School,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  the  system  for  graded  schools  for  Freedmen 
complete. 

In  all  this  you  will  rejoice  to  see  no  conflict 
with  the  missionary  enterprise ;  but  a  wise  and 
far-reaching  plan  for  the  successful  perfecting  of 
their  work.  Under  it,  the  missionary  spirit  will  be 
encouraged,  as  it  sees  a  sure  and  permanent  issue 
to  its  endeavor.  The  whole  work  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Societies  thus  assumes  a  determinate  form, 
and  is  guided  by  a  purpose  which  looks  with  as¬ 
surance  to  the  means  being  furnished  by  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  perfection. 

A  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  Government  schools  must  be  compar¬ 
atively  small.  They  will  be  established  only  at 
such  central  points  as  will  retain  permanently  a 
large  colored  population.  The  wide  field  will  be 
for  the  missionary  societies ;  and  their  numerous 
schools  will  be  to  these,  what  our  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  schools  are  to  the  academies  and  colleges. 

These  schools  will  be  supported  by  a  common 
school-fund  raised  by  taxation  upon  all  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  district  benefited,  thus  bringing 
the  colored  children  under  the  provisions  of  the 
public  fund  for  education,  in  common  with  the 
whites.  This  secures  a  permanent  fund  for  their 
continuous  education  after  they  shall  have  been  in 
the  missionary  schools. 

All  this  I  know  will  encourage  you  in  your 
cflbrts.  You  need  not  feel  that  any  plans  of  yours 
are  “  set  aside,”  nor  relax  your  efforts  for  the 
**  ^000  to  build  school-houses.”  You  will  find,  I 
"tlunk,  that,  with  a  judicious  co-operation,  all  fric¬ 
tion  will  be  avoided,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  greatly  advanced,  as  the  plans  of  the 
commanding  General  are  developed. 

I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  bear  from  you,  and 
to  avail  myself  of  your  co-operation. 

V ery  respectfully, 

Charles  A.  Raymond, 

Chap.  V.S.A.,  Supt,  Pub.  Ed.  Dint.  East  Firginia. 


Baltimore  has  established  an  “Association 
for  the  Moral  and  Educational  Improvement 
of  the  Colored  People.”  The  Association  em¬ 
braces  among  its  officers  and  members  many 
of  the  best  men  in  the  city. 

— • — 

Our  next  number  will  have  a  greater  variety 
of  articles,  including  information  of  the  work 
of  other  Freedmen’s  Societies. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  CHARLES  LOWE. 

Somerville,  Dec.  13, 1864. 

During  a  recent  visit  in  Virginia,  I  took  pains 
to  observe,  not  so  much  the  character  of  the 
schools  established  by  the  different  societies 
( which  I  knew  beforehand  to  be  excellent),  but 
rather  the  indications,  on  the  part  of  the  blacks 
themselves,  of  a  desire  to  learn,  and,  in  this  and 
other  ways,  to  make  their  new  condition  a  means 
of  their  elevation. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  interesting 
question.  It  was  anticipated  by  many,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  that  the  first  effect  of  free¬ 
dom  would  be  to  elate  rather  than  to  elevate ;  to 
encourage  idleness  rather  than  real  efforts  for  im¬ 
provement;  and  that  the  freed  people  would  have 
to  run  through  a  transitional  period,  in  which 
they  might  even  fall  below  their  former  condition, 
before  they  would  come  to  apprehend  the  true 
benefits  of  freedom,  and  to  use  its  opportunities 
for  intellectual  and  moral  progress. 

Accordingly  I  noticed  the  blacks  with  a  view 
to  this  one  point;  and  I  noticed  them  out  of  the 
schools  more  than  in  them.  The  result  of  my 
observation  was  more  gratifying  than  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  expect.  I  found  everywhere  manifested 
an  earnest  desire  to  learn.  In  hospitals  I  found 
them  teaching  each  other  to  read.  Nowhere 
among  our  soldiers  were  papers  and  books  more 
acceptable  than  in  these  colored  hospitals;  and, 
though  usually  only  one  or  two  men  in  a  ward 
could  read,  they  would  all  gather  about  one  of 
these,  who  would  read  aloud ;  and  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  appeared  to  be  an  almost  universal 
desire. 

Sometimes,  as  was  natural  enough,  their  litera¬ 
ry  ambition  outran  their  proficiency.  One  man 
showed  me  an  article  that  he  was  composing  on 
“  The  immortal  heroes  of  this  glorious  war,” 
which  he  was  intending  to  offer  for  publication, 
but  which  yrould  hardly  come  within  our  accus¬ 
tomed  rules  of  grammar,  or  spelling,  or  taste. 
Perhaps  one  might  be  led  to  smile  at  the  incident, 
as  exhibiting  certain  of  the  characteristic  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  race ;  but  it  showed  also  the  tendency 
of  their  aspirations. 

I  went  out  one  evening,  while  staying  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  City 
Point,  to  see  what  the  servants  were  doing  after 
their  day’s  work ;  and  found  six  of  them  —  boys 
of  16  or  18  —  seated  at  a  table,  with  some  old 
spelling-books  and  primers,  studying  by  them¬ 
selves.  A  day’s  work  with  the  employees  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  is  no  sport.  These  boys 
had  been  busy  from  early  morning  till  nearly  8 
at  night;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  they  were  relieved, 
they  had  eagerly  taken  their  books,  and,  without 
any  one  to  teach  them  or  to  spur  them  on,  they 
I  were  rapidly  learning  to  read. 
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I  found  similar  indications  everywhere.  Those 
crowded  evening  schools  at  Norfolk,  —  with  which 
letters  have  made  us  familiar,  —  where  800  or  400 
adults,  from  20  years  to  70  years,  gather  after  the 
day’s  labor,  of  their  own  free  choice,  in  order  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  furnish  only 
one  instance  of  the  disposition  which  is  every¬ 
where  to  be  seen. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  gratifying,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  emerging  of  a  people  out  of  bondage, 
than  this  their  desire  to  improve,  —  unless  it  be 
the  earnestness  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
people  at  the  North  to  meet  this  desire  by  liberally 
offering  them  the  means.  I  shall  say  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  this  effort,  because  my 
observations,  though  most  gratifying,  were  too 
limited  to  be  worth  reporting;  but  it  is  much  to 
know  the  earnestness  with  which  the  effort  is 
being  made.  And  there  is  one  recent  fact  in 
illustration  of  this,  which  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  especially  noticed. 

Within  a  week  there  has  been  published  an 
advertisement,  issued  by  the  military  authorities 
of  Eastern  Virginia,  endorsed  by  General  Sutler, 
asking  for  teachers  to  go  down  and  establish 
schools  in  the  district  which  our  arms  "have 
secured.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
caricature  the  genius  of  New  England,  as  being 
somewhat  rabid  on  the  subject  of  “  the  school¬ 
master,”  the  circumstance  may  cause  a  ftnile; 
but  in  history  it  will  stand  out  as  a  noble  aAd  un¬ 
precedented  thing,  —  an  army  in  the  very  business 
of  warfare,  on  a  scale  so  vast,  and  under  difficul¬ 
ties  so  formidable,  as  to  seem  to  require  all  its 
energies  and  thoughts,  yet  carrying  along  with  it 
—  and  not  through  outside  charities  alone,  but  as 
part  of  its  own  Work  —  the  educational  and  civiliz¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  territory  that  it  conquers. 

Charles  Lowe. 

— • — 


LETTER  FROM  STORROW  HlGGINSQir. 


At  the  Front,  10th  Corps,  8d  Dir.,  i 
29tb  Norember,  1864.  ) 

/ 

Miss  Stevenson,  Sec’y  of  Committee  on  Teachers :  — 


I  am  in  receipt  of  the  package  of  copy-books 
and  Freedmen’s  Journals,  which  came  safely  to 
hand  last  week  —  Adams’  Express  receipt  and 
your  note  a  few  days  before. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  success  of  my  request, 
and  feel  grateful  to  your  society  personally,  for  I 
know  how  much  benefit  and  pleasure  the  men 
will  derive  from  these  gifts. 

I  have  only  time  further  to  speak  of  Bibles, 
a  limited  supply  of  which  I  earnestly  solicit. 
Rather  ten  Bibles  than  a  hundred  Testaments. 
Exodus,  Isaiah,  and  Revelation  contain  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  the  Gospels  they  know  little.  I 
have  often  wished  a  compilation  of  these  three 
books  might  be  made  for  our  colored  soldiers. 


They  do  not  understand  the  Testament ;  and,  if 
you  leave  them  a  moment,  you  will  invariably 
return  to  find  them  poring  over  Revelation.  A 
few  small  Bibles,  then,  will  be  of  great  service 
to  us. 

Your  cordial  interest  in  the  regiment  and  in 
my  own  labors  is  a  new  encouragement  to  me. 
It  is  only  the  apparently  limitless  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  opened  to  one  in  my  position  and  with  my 
love  for  these  men  that  is  at  times  discouraging. 
Yet  the  gratitude  and  tenderness  they  give  in 
return  for  simple  duty  is  a  reward  deeper  and 
richer  than  one  can  express.  The  only  doubt  in 
my  mind  in  regard  to  them — but  here  are  four 
hungry  mouths  to  feed ;  I  must  leave  you.  How 
homesick  they  all  are ! 

I  was  saying  that  my  only  doubt  is,  whether 
they  have  not  in  their  very  ignorance,  attained  a 
higher  moral  level — a  purer  and  more  vital  re¬ 
ligion  —  than  they  will  ever  reach  again  through 
civilization. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I  am,  sincerely, 

Storrow  Higginson. 

P.  S.  —  I  must  tell  you  what  a  jubilee  we  had 
day  before  yesterday,  when,  from  the  Commissary 
wagons,  were  deposited,  not  hard-tack  and  beef, 
but  turkeys,  chickens,  geese,  apples,  tomatoes, 
yes,  even  currant-cake  and  pies ! 

Blessings  upon  those  who  sent  sunshine  among 
us,  and  in  so  palpable  a  form !  The  men  were 
perfectly  delighted,  though  a  barrel  of  raw  turnips 
appeared  to  be  the  universal  favorite. 

— • — 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Roxbury  Branch  of  the  New-England 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 

The  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Rox¬ 
bury  Branch  of  the  New-England  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society  is  closed,  and  we  are  entering 
upon  a  second  year.  Let  us  pause,  look  back 
upon  our  past  experiences,  and  take  courage 
for  the  future. 

It  w^  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  July  1, 
1863,  that  the  first  feeble  beginning  of  our 
society  was  made ;  feeble  because  only  a  few 
were  gathered  together  to  make  their  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  but  not  feeble  because  faith  in  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  their  cause  gave  them  strength. 
They  judged  of  the  hearts  of  others  by  their 
own ;  and  when,  on  the  bright  and  beautiful 
afternoon  of  October  1,  they  met  again  to 
choose  their  officers,  and  form  themselves  into 
a  living,  working  union,  they  were  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  many  had  responded  to 
their  call,  in  whose  hearts  the  same  voice  had 
sounded.  •  •  •  • 
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The  plan  was  simple:  it  was  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  “  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society”  (then  called  “Educational  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Freedmen) ;  and,  as  fia.r  as  we  could, 
to  help  that  society  in  its  beneficent  labors. 
We  began  immediately  to  meet  once  a  fort¬ 
night  to  cut,  make,  and  pack  garments  for  the 
suflTering  and  destitute  freed  people,  chiefly 
women  and  children.  But  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society  has  more  enlarged  purposes  tlian 
the  direct  relief  of  the  suffering.  It  devises 
plans  for  the  moral  elevation,  the  industrial 
progress  and  civilization,  the  Christian  in¬ 
struction  of  these  hitherto  oppressed  and 
ignorant  people,  who,  having  entered  upon 
the  responsibilities  and  peril  as  well  as  high 
privileges  of  freedom,  are  like  children  cast 
upon  our  care  for  training.  As  Christians,  we 
could  not  conceive  a  higher  duty  or  a  more 
glorious  service  than  to  guide,  uphold,  and 
lead  into  the  path  of  true  life  these  “little 
ones,”  as  dear  to  the  heavenly  Father  as  the 
wisest  and  most  cultivated  races  of  the  land. 
For  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  we  began  to 
husband  our  funds,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  a  teacher,  who  should  be  our  teacher,  to 
go  in  our  stead  among  these  poor  people ;  to 
visit  them  in  their  destitution;  to  distribute 
among  them  the  garments  we  should  send ;  to 
open  schools  to  teach  them  the  elements  of 
knowledge;  instruct  the  women  to  sew  and 
provide  for  their  families,  and  the  children  to 
be  clean,  orderly,  useful,  and  happy,  —  who,  1 
besides,  shoiild  be  a  friend  and  guardian  to 
them,  interceding  for  them  when  they  need 
protection ;  visiting  them  in  sickness ;  provid¬ 
ing  asylums  for  them ;  and  seeking  out  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  able  to  earn  their  own 
subsistence :  for  the  great  object,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is,  not  to  go  on  relieving  their 
wants  in  idleness,  but  rather  to  stimulate  their 
industry  and  teach  them  to  be  self-relying  and 
self-sustaining. 

But  how  obtain  the  means  to  support  our 
teacher?  That  was  the  first  question.  We 
were  encouraged  at  once  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  om:  subscribers.  At  every  meeting,  new 
members  were  added.  We  rose  from  sixty  to 
over  two  hundred;  but,  as  our  annual  sub¬ 
scription  had  been  put  at  one  dollar  only,  we 
needed  more  resources  before  we  could  ven¬ 
ture  upon  our  much-desired  object.  .  .  . 

In  November,  we  undertook  the  support  of 
a  teacher  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  —  Miss  Lucy  Chase. 
We  were  privileged  in  thus  becoming  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  most  efficient,  accom¬ 


plished,  and  noble  missionaries  in  the  field. 
We  opened  a  correspondence  with  her,  and 
from  time  to  time,  ever  since,  have  been 
enlightened,  .cheered,  and  inspired  by  her 
beautiful  letters,  full  of  practical  wisdom  and 
Christian  enthusiasm.  We  constantly  receive 
tributes  to  her  singular  fitness  for  her  post, 
and  her  untiring  devotion  to  her  work,  from 
men  of  discernment  who  have  visited  her 
schools,  from  her  fellow -teachers  and  her 
grateful  pupils.  Besides  the  usual  labors  of  a 
teacher.  Miss  Chase’s  remarkable  judgment 
and  ability  enable  her  to  be  the  protector  and 
friend  of  the  people  she  serves,  by  pleading 
their  cause  in  high  places,  and  finding  out  new 
ways  of  relief  and  employment  for  them. 

Another  circumstance  rendered  Norfolk  an 
interesting  point  for  our  labors.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  vicinity  to  our  armies,  the 
colored  people  flocked  there ;  hundreds  at  a 
time  escaping  from  slavery,  and  arriving  in 
the  most  destitute  condition,  and  that  in  mid¬ 
winter.  There,  where  women  and  tender 
little  children  were  heaped  together,  naked, 
helpless,  often  sick,  what  more  imperative 
duty  for  Christian  women  at  home,  living  at 
ease  and  in  comfort,  than  to  send  them  cloth¬ 
ing,  and,  better  still,  kind  womanly  hearts  and 
hands  to  relieve  their  necessities  ?  Our  Society 
sent  to  Norfolk  eighteen  boxes  containing  new 
and  old  garments,  sewing  materials,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  books  for  the  schools. 

Encouraged  by  the  accession  to  our  means 
thus  received,  we  at  once  undertook  the  buj)- 
port  of  two  new  teachers.  Miss  Esther  C. 
Warren,  at  Newbern,  was  first  selected ;  and,  in 
July-,  Mr.  Arthur  Sumner,  at  Port  Royal.  At 
Newbern,  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the 
Freedmen  have  been  admirably  conducted, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Mr.  James,  < 
and  several  teachers  are  stationed  there ;  but 
none  bear  a  more  excellent  name  for  earnest¬ 
ness  and  quiet  efficiency  than  our  gentle,  mod¬ 
est,  and  faithful  Miss  Warren,  whose  pupils,  on 
her  leaving  them  for  a  short  vacation,  signed 
a  petition  that  she  might  speedily  be  returned 
to  them. 

Our  third  teacher,  Mr.  Arthiu*  Sumner,  at 
Port  Royal,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston,  for  his  high  princi¬ 
ples,  pure  character,  and  disinterested  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice.  We  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
liave  secured  his  earnest  labors  in  behalf  of  our 
cause.  Two  years  he  has  already  given  to 
the  service ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  he  says  he 
would  gladly  devote  his  life.  His  field  is 
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larger  than  that  of  most  of  tlie  teachers.  He 
has  several  teachers  connected  with  him,  and 
will  take  the  supervision  of  their  united  labors. 

One  delightful  feature  of  the  first  year’s 
record  of  our  Society  is  the  perfect  harmony 
that  has  prevailed  in  all  our  meetings  and 
plans,  —  the  .more  precious  because  it  has  been 
a  truly  Christian  union.  Coming  from  differ¬ 
ent  religious  denominations,  we  have  joined  in 
Christian  love  for  a  common  cause.  We  felt 
that  here  was  a  plain  duty,  a  work  that  de¬ 
manded  united  energies,  and  brooked  no 
delay.  Here  were  the  suffering  to  be  relieved, 
the  ignorant  to  be  taught  the  very  elements 
of  knowledge,  morality,  and  Christian  life. 
Our  missionaries  to  them  were  chosen  from 
every  religious  denomination, — Baptist,  Meth¬ 
odist,  Quaker,  &c.,  all  went  with  the  one  Book 
of  Life,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  Let 
us  go  on  thus,  and  we  shall  possess  a  vital 
energy  and  power  which  cannot  fail. 

Anna  C.  Lowell,  Sec. 
— • — 

NORTHAMPTON  SCHOOL  AT  MITCHELL, 
HILTON  HEAD. 

About  the  middle  of  September  a  lady 
from  Northampton  applied  at  this  office  for  a 
situation  as  teacher.  Her  manner,  appear¬ 
ance,  history,  and  testimonials  from  those  who 
know  her  well,  left  no  doubt,  on  the  minds  of 
the  Committee,  that  they  should  give  her  an 
appointment  as  early  as  possible ;  but,  mean¬ 
while,  she  was  asked  if  she  could  not  serve 
tlie  good  cause  by  forming  a  Branch  Society  in 
Northampton,  which,  after  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  sum,  would  probably  nominate  her  as  the 
teacher  for  their  adoption. 

With  good  will  for  the  task,  she  returned  to 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  wrote  us,  on  the^d 
September,  that  there  was  some  doubt  whether 
a  Branch  Society  could  be  formed  in  North¬ 
ampton.  On  the  26th  September  she  writes 
again;  but  this  time  she  says  there  is  no 
doubt  it  can  be  done,  and  that  readily.  Be¬ 
tween  the  writing  of  her  letters,  another  was 
getting  penned  far  away  by  one  of  our  most 
valued  and  faithful  teachers,  stationed  at  Hil¬ 
ton  Head. 

Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  Sept.  24, 1864. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  you.  My 
excuse  is  the  debilitating  heat  of  this  climate  and 
the  overtasking  cares  of  my  position.  Neither 
hope  nor  courage  is  lessened ;  and,  having  resumed 
writing,  it  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  most  benefit  this  freed  people.  I  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  appeal  to  the  charities  of  enlightened  and 
Christian  New  England. 


This  post  is  the  great  gateway  of  Freedom; 
and  poor  destitute  fugitives  from  American  op¬ 
pression  come  in  from  every  possible  quarter.  To 
furnish  them  shelter  and  safety,  a  “  city  of  refuge  ” 
has  been  built  (called  Mitchell),  over  the  marsh, 
about  one  mile  distant  from  Hilton  Head.  Here 
is  a  population  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred, 
living  in  houses  or  “  huts.”  Some  are  made  of 
round  poles  chinked  with  oyster-shell  lime  ;  some 
of  slats  ;  and  some  of  boards,  picked  up  and 
bought,  of  every  conceivable  size,  while  others 
are  “  pieced  out  ”  with  old  canvas  on  the  chim¬ 
neys  and  roof. 

All  are  striving  to  make  a  living.  Many  are 
profitably  employed  by  the  Government;  many 
are  soldiers'  families  struggling  on  alone.  Some 
of  them  dress  well,  and  some  are  very  ragged. 
They  are  striving  for  churches  a^d  schools.  It  is 
a  fine  place  for  teaching  and  other  missionary 
effort.  A  colored  man  named  Lymas  Anders  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  church  and  school-house 
in  one.  The  building  is  about  twenty  feet  by 
forty.  At  present  there  is  no  floor,  but  he  is  about 
putting  down  one,  and  will  put  in  a  few  glass 
windows.  If  an  addition  of  twenty  feet  square 
could  be  made  at  the  end  or  side  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  teachers  (to  live  in),  it  would  be  an 
excellent  position  for  a  school.  Teachers  cannot 
walk  from  the  Head  or  the  nearest  plantation  in 
the  heat  and  rain. 

Now,  is  there  not  some  town  which  will  take 
this  matter  in  hand,  build  the  addition,  and  send 
a  teacher?  The  expense  of  a  teachers’  room  has 
been  computed  at  about  $250.  With  teachers 
residing  in  the  building,  a  great  opportunity  for 
evening-schools  would  be  afforded.  It  seems  to 
me  no  greater  gift  could  be  conferred  on  this  suf¬ 
fering  village.  I  have  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
designed  enlargement  of  colleges  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  in  New  England,  and  have  noted  the  sums 
to  be  expended:  having  personally  visited  them 
and  Mitchell,  too,  I  could  not  but  compare 
the  necessities  of  the  two,  to  wish  that,  for  the 
present,  till  these  crushed  millions  can  stand 
alone,  all  surplus  funds  might  find  their  proper 
channel.  If  this  black  race  is  really  composed  of 
men  and  women ;  if  they  are  to  live  free  under 
our  government;  if  they  are  to  be  rescued  from 
gross  ignorance  and  consequent  crime,  —  then  the 
North  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  educated. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  more  of  Mr.  Anders,  who 
erected  the  house  as  it  stands.  He  reads  and 
writes,  has  a  library  worth  about  $100,  and  is 
very  gentlemanly  and  unassuming.  He  came 
from  Key  West,  was  a  slave,  and  has  served  as  a 
soldier.  He  is  truly  worthy  of  encouragement 
I  write  thus  early  because  so  much  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  preliminaries,  and  the  field  is  now  white 
for  the  harvest  Very  respectfully, 

A.  F.  PiLLSBUKT. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Pillsbury’s  letter, 
the  Society  at  Northampton  was  organized, 
and  Miss  Breck  adopted  as  their  chosen 
teacher,  to  be  sent  to  some  field  of  labor 
when  there  should  be  fitting  occasion.  From 
the  baEren  sand-heap  of  Hilton  Head,  came  up, 
on  that  September  day,  an  earnest  appeal  for 
help  for  that  long-oppressed  people,  striving  to 
fit  themselves  for  freedom,  but  needing  still 
the  guiding  hand  of  the  white  race.  Hid  that 
coming  letter  cast  its  persuading  shadow  before 
athwart  the  Connecticut,  and  light  the  doubt¬ 
ing  heart  of  Northampton  on  its  way  1  North¬ 
ampton,  sitting  beautiful  and  glad  beneath  her 
myriad  elms,  and  beside  her  lordly  river  and 
fair  intervale,  rejoicing  in  the  fulness  and  glory 
of  her  harvest-hour,  caught  the  wail  of  the 
dusky  dwellers  on  the  sand,  and  opened  of  her 
treasures  for  their  help  ere  the  written  word 
had  come.  ^ 

■  The  return  mail  carried  an  answer  from  this 
office  to  Mrs.  Pillsbury’s  letter,  giving  assur-  ] 
ance  that  the  house  should  be  paid  for  when 
built,  in  money  which  somewhere  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  called  for,  and  that  two  ladies  would 
arrive  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  them. 

Hopedale  has  formed  a  Branch  Society  and 
nominated  to  the  Committee  on  Teachers  a 
lady  singularly  fitted  to  be  Miss  B.’s  compan¬ 
ion,  and  therefore  selected  to  work  with  her. 
The  letter  from  Hilton  Head  was  sent  to  the 
Northampton  Branch  Society.  Here  is  the 
field  for  your  adopted  teacher.  Would  it  be 
agreeable  to  you  to  furnish  a  teachers’  home 
at  an  expense  of  about  $250? 

The  reply  soon  came  in  this  eloquent 
form :  — 

WlLLUM -Endicott,  Jr. 

Sir,  —  Please  find  inclosed  a  check  on  Hide 
and  Leather  Bank  for  S258,  which  has  been  coU 
lected  in  Northampton  for  a  room  at  Mitchell,  as 
we  have  provided  Miss - . 

Mart  A.  Cochrane,  Secretary. 

At  the  same  time  came  these  letters  from 
South  Carolina:  — 

Hilton  Head,  Oct.  19, 1864. 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  contents  of  Mrs. 
Pillsbury’s  letters;  and  I  feel  very  grateful  for  your 
interest  in  this  object  of  teaching  our  poor  people. 
The  school-house  which  I  have  built  by  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  the  white  and  colored  people  has  cost 
nearly  $350.  The  colored  have  given  $94,  and  the 
Thirty-second  colored  troops  from  Pennsylvania 
paid  $87.35.  I  have  now  fioored  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  put  in  six  glass  windows.  1  thank  you 


very  much  for  your  willingness  to  build  an  addi¬ 
tion  for  teachers  to  live  in.  I  wish,  if  it  was 
possible,  that  the  two  teachers  might  be  here 
soon.  I  will  divide  a  room  in  the  church  or 
school-building  on  the  end  where  they  could  live 
till  their  own  house  is  finished.  If  the  ladies  can 
come  soon,  they  will  be  sheltered  and  have  a 
simple  home.  Mr.  Pillsimry  will  write  more  par¬ 
ticulars.  Accept  my  thanks  and  regards. 

Yours  truly, 

Ltmas  a.  Anders. 

I  will  endeavor  to  purchase  lumber,  and  super¬ 
intend  the  addition  you  have  proposed  to  make  to 
Mr.  Andem’s  house,  if  you  desire  it,  so  that  the 
business  may  be  despatched,  and  nothing  be  lost 
or  wasted.  I  am  very  busily  employed,  but  will 
take  time  for  such  a  purpose. 

Bespectfully,  Gilbert  Pillsbury. 

It  was  not  possible  for  the  two  ladies  to  go 
in  the  return  “Arago”  after  these  letters 
arrived,  as  their  passes  must  be  sent  to  the 
War  Department  for  approval  there ;  but,  on 
the  6th  November,  they  sailed  from  New  York 
towards  that  “  simple  home,”  and  tliose  “  fields 
now  white  for  the  harvest.” 

HaTON  Head,  S.C.,  Not.  12. 

On  arriving  here,  we  were  very  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  with  whom  we 
are  now  staying.  Our  house  is  expected  to  be 
done  next  Tuesday.  It  wdll  be  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  cooking-stove,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
as  we  expect  to  do  our  own  cooking. 

Yours,  &c., 

Elizabeth  P.  Breck. 


Hilton  Head,  Not.  12. 

I  am  most  happy  in  writing  this  letter  to  inform 
you  of  the  quick  success  of  our  plans,  in  regard  to 
the  school  at  Mitchell.  The  teachers  have  arrived, 
and  are  staying  with  us  till  their  house  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Yesterday,  we  walked  over  to  visit  the 
place.  They  are  much  pleased  with  house  and 
arrangements ;  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  thought 
that  Massachusetts  has  built  the  first  home  for 
teachers  in  that  poor  city.  It  stands  fifteen  feet 
from  the  church,  as,  upon  mature  deliberation,  we 
thought  best  to  have  them  separate.  Before 
arriving  at  a  final  decision  as  to  the  size,  a  very 
serious  conclave  on  the  subject  sat  here  in  our 
room.  Lumber  and  labor  had  risen;  but  the  sum 
asked  for  must  assume  a  neat  and  comfortable 
shape  for  a  dwelling  in  some  way.  After  many 
figures,  the  size  is  12  by  20,  with  three  glass  win¬ 
dows  and  two  doors ;  a  sitting-room  12  by  12,  and 
a  bed-room  8  by  12  ;  a  piazza  on  the  whole  front, 
three  feet  in  width.  The  third  glass  window  will 
cost  a  few  dollars  beyond  the  sum. 

Now,  they  must  have  a  cooking-stove,  which 
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will  cost  about  S25.  The  light  is  so  intense  that 
they  propose  to  put  on  blinds  at  an  expense  of 
$10. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  favor  of  finishing 
Lymas  Anders’s  church.  As  I  have  before  said, 
he  was  a  slave  till  the  war;  served  in  the  army 
till  last  March  ;  has  expended  all  his  means  and 
time  in  building  this  church.  He  has  now  begun 
his  own  house,  as  he  is  paying  five  dollars  per 
month  for  rent.  His  health  is  poor,  —  not  strong 
enough  for  hard  labor;  but  what  is  better,  he 
preaches  to  this  people  acceptably.  His  church 
has  no  windows  or  seats;  but  he  has  procured  the 
lumber,  and  yesterday  we  consulted  the  carpen¬ 
ter.  He  will  build  the  seats  for  twenty-three,  and 
put  in  two  glass  windows  for  sixteen  dollars.  Mr. 
Anders  has  drawn  upon  this  people  who  are  really 
poor,  for  as  much  as  possible,  at  present.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  building  can  be  made  comfortable 
for  a  long  time  without  this  additional  gift. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  happy  we  all  are 
in  contemplating  this  hearty  and  ready  aid,  and 
the  consequent  blessing  to  this  dear  people.  The 
time  since  my  first  application  to  you  for  this 
purpose  has  been  only  seven  weeks,  and  the 
ladies  will  commence  teaching  to-morrow,  14th, 
and  move  into  their  new  house  on  the  16th. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Antoinette  F.  Pillsbuby. 

By  that  natural  proclivity  which  sends  so 
many  things  in  this  world  to  just  the  right 
place,  this  letter  was  forthwith  mailed  to 
Northampton  from  this  office ;  as  its  result 
came  the  foDowing:  — 

Northampton,  Dec.  2. 

I  am  happy  to  inclose  you  a  check  for  one 
hundred  dollars,  payable  to  Mr.  Endicott,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  at  Mitchell.  Five  dollars  of 
it  was  given  by  a  small  number  of  colored  people. 

Yours  truly,  M.  A.  C. 


When  Frederick  Douglass  delivered  his 
recent  address  in  Baltimore,  he  met  with  his 
sister,  a  freed  Maryland  slave,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  made  his  escape  from  his 
master,  thirty  years  ago. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  of  Freedmen 
within  our  lines  about  2,000,000 ;  in  our  army, 
200,000;  gathered  into  schools,  75,000;  teach¬ 
ers  of  Freedmen  in  different  departments,  750. 


Clergymen,  Editors,  Legislators,  Postmas¬ 
ters,  and  others  who  may  receive  this  number 
of  the  “Freedmen’s  Journal,”  are  invited  to 
promote  its  circulation,  and  forward  to  us  sub¬ 
scriptions. 


ACENOWLEDGMEHTS. 

The  Clothing  Committee  of  the  New-Eng- 
land  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  desire  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  many  earnest  friends 
who  have  by  their  generous  contributions  en¬ 
abled  them  to  relieve  the  destitution  of  many 
thousand  freedmen  and  their  fisimilies. 

Between  the  15th  of  September  and  the  15th 
of  December  of  the  present  year,  the  Clothing 
Committee  have  received  firom  the  different 
Branch  Societies  and  from  other  friends  in 
New  England,  thirty-four  large  boxes,  forty- 
three  barrels,  and  seven  packages  of  new  and 
second-hand  clothing,  which  have  been  imme¬ 
diately  forwarded  to  the  teachers  and  other 
responsible  agents,  for  distribution  among  the 
colored  people  under  their  care. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of 
all  the  places  from  which  donations  have  been 
received,  as  tar  as  made  known  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  :  —  • 

Abington,  First  Parish,  1  box  and  8  barrels. 
Amesbury,  1  barrel. 

Beverly  Sunday  Schools,  2  barrels. 

Boxford,  1  barrel  and  1  bundle. 

Brookline  Branch  Society,  5  boxes  and  1  barreL 
Danvers  Branch  Society,  1  box  and  9  barrels. 
Dedham  „  „  2  barrels. 

Dennysville,  Me.,  1  box. 

Dover,  Mass.,  2  boxes. 

East  Medway,  2  barrels  and  1  parcel. 

Fitchburg  Ladies’  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  1  box. 
Franklin  Benevolent  Society,  1  barrel. 

Friend  from  Chelsea,  1  parcel. 

„  „  Dorchester,  1  parcel. 

Georgetown,  Rev.  Charles  Beecher’s  Society,  1 
barrel  and  1  bundle. 

Hingham  Branch  Society,  2  barrels. 

Huntington,  1  box. 

Lowell,  1  box. 

New  Bedford,  3  boxes  and  1  bundle. 

Newton,  2  barrels. 

Rockland  and  Thomaston,  Me.,  11  boxes  and  1 
barrel. 

Roxbury  Branch  Society,  2  boxes  and  1  barrel. 
Saco,  Me.,  Firemen  of  Co.  No.  4, 1  box. 

West  Church,  Boston,  1  parceL 
West  Newton  Branch  Society,  2  boxes. 

Winthrop,  Me.,  1  barrel. 

Worcester  Freedmen’s  Relief  Society,  3  barrels. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  have  been  received 
two  boxes,  ten  barrels,  and  several  parcels  of 
valuable  clothing,  from  friends  whose  names 
are  unknown. 

Most  of  these  packages  have  been  sent  to 
Newbem,  Roanoke  Island,  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  Norfolk. 
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Our  most  urgent  call  at  present  is  for  stout 
warm  clotliing,  shoes,  and  blankets,  for  the 
people  daily  escaping  from  slavery  who  come 
to  us  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  almost 
naked,  and  suffering  greatly  from  want  and 
exposure.  To  relieve  their  immediate  suffer¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  the  first  care,  and  must  be 
prehminary  to  education,  and  the  organization 
of  labor.  We  hope  therefore  that  their  friends 
will  contribute  yet  more  liberally  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  remembering  that  we  shall  soon  have  a 
new  field  for  these  benevolent  labors  open  to 
us  by  the  operations  of  our  brave  armies  in 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 

— • — 

Edmokia  Lewis,  a  young  colored  woman 
of  mixed  African  and  Indian  descent,  has  mod¬ 
elled  a  bust  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw.  She 
had  never  seen  him,  and  could  work  only 
from  photographs  and  from  the  deep  feeling 
in  her  own  heart,  towards  the  n:)^n  who  had 
so  nobly  laid  down  his  life  for  her  race.  Con¬ 
sidering  her  youth  and  inexperience,  and  that 
she  had  not  life  to  work  from,  the  bust  is  a 
remarkable  success,  both  as  a  likeness  and  as 
an  ideal  work.  We  will  not  wrong  her  by 
one  word  of  exaggerated  praise ;  the  path  to 
success  is  steep  and  rugged,  and  she  has  but 
just  entered  upon  it.  She  has  shown  that  her 
dark  skin  is  no  bar  to  the  possession  of  the 
highest  artistic  powers.  She  must  prove  by 
her  fidelity  that  she  can  do  them  full  justice. 
We  believe  in  a  great  future  for  art  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  sensitive  and  aesthetic 
negro  race  will  contribute  very  largely  to  its 
wealth.  •  ^ 

THE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  the  report 
of  Col.  Kinsman,  General  Superintendent  of 
Negro  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  give  the  standard  of  intel¬ 
ligence  among  the  Freedmen  of  the  four  dis¬ 
tricts  of  that  department,  in  the  first  three  of 
which  schools  have  been  established :  — 


'Able  to  Read. 

VnabU  to 

Read. 

First  District, 

.  .  654 . 

.  9,795 

or  1 

in  16 

Second  District 

.  .  2,098  . 

.  19,107 

»  1 

„  10 

Third  District 

.  .  2,231  . 

.  15,188 

»  1 

«  7 

Fourth  District 

62  . 

.  14,401 

»  1 

„  232 

J.  Bubnham  Kinsman  says,  “  The  energy, 
industry,  and  perseverance  of  these  people 
in  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  their  ca 
pacity  to  learn,  is  fer  greater  than  has  been 
claimed  for  them  by  their  most  enthusiastic 
friends.” 


NEW  ENGLAND  FBEEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETT. 

Organized  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  His  Excellency  John  A.  Andrew. 
Vise-Presidents, 

Rev.  Jacob  M.  MANNnta.  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.D. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Clarke,  D.D.  Rev.  W.  8.  Studlet. 

Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper.  George  B.  Emerson,  E.<>q. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper.  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Barnard. 
Prof.  WiLLUM  B.  Rogers.  Rev.  R.  C.  Waikrsion. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hagde,  D.D. 

Treasurer. 

William  Endicott,  Jan.,  No.  88  Summer  Street. 
Recording  Secretary. 

Edward  Atkinson,  No.  40  State  Street. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Rev.  BIarshall  G.  Kimball,  No.  8  Studio  Building. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 

Loring  Lothrop . 43  Pinckney  Street. 

Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  .  .  Jamaica  Plain. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell  .  .  Cambridge^ 

Mrs.  James  Hadghton  .  .  Boston. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  .  .  .  Somerville. 

Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers  .  .  No.  1  Temple  Place. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane . No.  623  Tremont  Street. 

Gkorge  S.  Winslow  .  .  .  No.  83  Water  Street. 

Mrs.  Abner  L.  Merrill  .  .  154  Newton  Street. 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  .  .  .  No.  112  Boylston  Street. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Pork  Square. 

Miss  Ellen  Jackson  .  .  .  No.  2  Hamilton  Place. 
James  B.  Thater  ....  80  Court  Street. 

J.  A.  Lane .  628  Tremont  Street. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Edward  Atkinson  ....  No.  40  State  Street. 
Martin  Brimmer  ....  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 
WiLUAM  Endicott,  Juu.  .  .  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  .  .  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
James  M.  Barnard  .  .  .  No.  97  State  Street. 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  .  No.  83  School  Street. 

£.  W.  Kinslet  .....  87  Franklin  Street. 
Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Rev.  Marshall  G.  Kimball  .  8  Studio  Building. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

William  Endicott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  83  Summer  Street. 

All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
''Wellington  Bro's  &  Co.,  103  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  ‘ 

For  N.  E.  F.  A.  Society.  From 
Each  package  should  contidn  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
Rev.  M.  G.  KIMBALL, 

8  Studio  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 


